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INTRODUCTION 



This monograph. Margaret McKcowns award- winning doctoral disserta- 
tion, is the second monograph of this series. In order to understand the 
significance of this monograph series. I would like to share wrth you some 
of the history connected with the selection of the Outstanding Dissertation 
by the Subcommittee on the Research Award. 

Asa professional organization, the International Reading Association 
has tried to encourage and reward high -quality doctoral research in reading 
by recognizing those dissenations which arc outstanding. Each year, a call 
goes out encouraging those who have completed graduate work in reading 
to submit a dissenation monograph. The Subcommittee reads, rereads, and 
ranks each submission. As a result of this process, the 10 highest ranking 
dissertation monographs are nominated as IRA award- w inning doctoral re- 
search. Traditionally, each of the 10 persons so honored is invited to the 
IRA Annual Convention to present his/her research and to share deserved 
recognition. 

Although reading is common to all the dissertations, many different 
methodologies and topics arc represented. Some of the dissertations are 
experimental, some ethnography., and some are historical To complicate 
matters even more, some are on beginning and others are on Huent stages 
of reading, and some examine special populations such as the learning dis- 
abled. If thi> were not enough of a problem, the members of the Subcom- 
mittee are clr)sen to represent a \ariet> of \iew points and approaches to 
reading. These problems make the selection of one outstanding dissertation 
from the man> received a difficult though professionally rewarding 
achievement for the Subcommittee, Despite the problems, the one disserta- 
tion with the highest ranking is selected to receive the Outstanding Disser- 
tation of the Year Award, 

In addition to recognizing the work of outstanding young researchers, 
a secondary, though equally important, goal to this competition has been to 
encourage publication of qualit> reading reseaah. The Subcommittee, un- 
der my tenure, devised the dissertation monograph system. Each person 
who competes for this Award now writes a research paper of about 30-40 
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pages, based on the thesis and in such style and qualit> that U can be sent to 
a scholarly journal to be reviewed for possible publication. This s>stciii has 
four major advantages. First, applicants :an present a fully developed ver- 
sion of their dissertation research for review. Second, young researchers 
who may not get an opportunity to put their dissertation in publishable 
style are doing so. Third, expense for applicants and time for reviewers 
have been reduced. And, fourth, the International Reading AsM)ciation is 
able to establish an Outstanding Dissertation Monograph series as a direct 
result of this system. 

Of all the papers which our Subconiiiiittee received for the 1984-1985 
competition, Margaret Gentile McKeowns received the highest ranking. 
As you read her monograph, I think >ou will be impressed, as v\e were, 
with its high qualit) and the contribution it makes to the field of reading. 

S. Jay Samuels 
Chair 

SubcomiiiMtee on the Research Award 
1985 
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THE PROBLEM 



Research on xocdbular). uhich can be described as research that bears di- 
rectl) or indirect!) on the improvement ol \ocabular\ knowledge, has a 
histor> dating back at least to Thorndjke's work in 1917 (ClilTord, 1978). 
Major trends in vocabulary research have included investigations ol the 
relationship between vocabularv knowledge and reading comprehension, 
the role of context in acquiring word meaning, and the el'lectivcness of vo- 
cabular) instruction. The accumulation of research has shown that funda- 
mental assumptions underlying each of these trends is high!) conditional. 
That IS. the notions that vocabulary knowledge and reading comprehension 
are related, that context pronuUes vocabulary learning, and that instruction 
brings about vocabulary knowledge have been borne out by research, but 
only under certain conditions. 

A current focus of vocabulary research is the investigation ot the con- 
ditions within which these notions about V(x:abulary knowledge operate, 
and what brings about those conditions (see, lor example, Carnine, 
Kameenui. & Coyle. 1984: Freebody & Anderson, 1981a, 1981 b: 
Jenkins, Stein. & Wysocki. 1984: Nagy. Herman, & Anderson, 1985: 
Sternberg. Powell. & Kaye. 1983), This orientation demonstrates a consid- 
eration of cognitive functions that underlie and enable vocabulary learning 
Concern with cognitive issues has been rellected in several studies of the 
effectiveness of vocabulary instruction. Consideration of underlying cogni- 
tive processes has been demonstrated implicitly, m the design of the in- 
struction (Draper & Moeller. 1971). explicitly, in the rationale and 
meth.Hiology as well as the instructional desiu.i (Beck. Pcrfetti. & 
McKeown.V;82.Gipe. 1978-1979: Kameenui. Carnine. rrcschi. 1982. 
Margoscin. Pascarclla. & Pllaum. 1982: McKcovvn.^ Beck. Omanson. & 
Perfetti. 198.1). and in the discussion of factors cor .nbuting to certain 
results (Jenkins. Pany. & Schrcck. 1978: I'any & Jenkins. 1978). 

In addition to considering the functioning of cognitive p- )cesses in the 
design of vocabulary instructional studies, processing issues can also be 
investigated morediiectly by exploring how learners handle inlornution in 
V(x:abulary learning and vocabulary application situations Such an ap- 





proach was taken, through investigations of acquiring word meaning from 
context, in Werner and Kaplan s (1952) classic developmental study and in 
a recent study by van Daalen-Kapteijns and Elshout-Mohr ( 1981 ), 

Werner and Kaplan's (1952) study sought to describe the various ways 
children use language in deriving word meaning and the developmental ef- 
fects on the use of language. In doing so, they focused on problematic as- 
pects of children's use of context by us;ng a purposely abstract, difficult 
task to determine the stability of levels of performance which they believed 
could best be discerned under conditions that were conducive to regressive 
behavior. The purpose of their study was to discover a* what point in the 
process, and to which behaviors, children at various developmental levels 
regressed when given a difficult task. To gain an appreciation of the nature 
of the task, consider the following sentences which children were to use to 
derive the meaning of the artificial word hudm\\ which was given the 
meaning of "to grow, increase, or expand": 

1 . You hudray what you know by reading and studying. 

2. Mrs. Smith wanted to hudray her family 

3. To hudray the number of children in the class, there must be 
enough chairs. 

Werner and Kaplan's (1952) approach, however, could give a dismrted 
view of the difficulties children have with using context, resulting in a pic- 
ture of what can happen in extreme situations, rather than what is likely to 
happen when child^'en interact with context to derive word meaning. It 
seems that the task items Werner and KapLn presented couk! exaggerate 
problems in children's processing, because the difficulty of the ta,sk might 
trap children within their mvn incorrect responses, making them unable to 
apply knowledge that is relevant to the task. 

The study by van Daalen-Kapteijns and Elshout-Mohr (1981) sought 
characteristics of an efficient process of word meaning acqui,sition by 
studying the responses of (relatively) high and low ability college students 
to a word meaning acquisition task. The investigators found that both high 
and low ability groups formed a rough notion, or model, of an unknown 
words meaning from initial contexts, but the groups worked to refine the 
models in different ways. The high ability subjects seemed able to add or 
delete some component of the word meaning model being developed with- 
out adjusting other conponents. This allowed them to maintain a certain 
invariance of meaning among different contexts, yet remain flexible 
enough Jo revise the word meaning as needed. Low ability subjects, on the 
other hand, did not seem to view word meanings as a bundle of separable 
components, but as an indivisible whole. Thus, if some part of the model 
was shown not to fit,^ subjects were forced to readjust the entire model or 
develop a new one to take its place. 
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The study to be reported here is closely related to those of Werner and 
Kaplan (1952) and van Daalen-Kapteijns and Elshoi»:-Mohr ( 1981 ) jn that 
it was undertaken to investigate differences in the process of acquiring 
word meaning from context in learners at different levels. The present 
study differs from the earlier studies in several important uays. Similar to 
Werner and Kaplans study, this study explored children's processing, but, 
unlike the meaning acquisition task in that earlier study, the task presented 
to children in the present study was designed to be more at the level of 
contexts children typica'ly encounter in school reading. Werner and Ka- 
plans task consisted of difficult and abstract items which wou'd not be ap- 
propriate to the purpose of drawing conclusions about children's ability to 
use context. The task developed for this stud> was designed to allow chil- 
dren to apply the knowledge the> have about the meaning acquisition proc- 
ess, and therefore uas intended to yield a realistic picture of where 
difficulties in processing ordinarily occur 

Second, the present study extended the investigation of word meaning 
acquisition by addressing the question of how well an "acquiied" word can 
be applied in later encounters. The two prev lous sludies did isot address the 
issue of subsequent performance on the words who^e meanings the sub- 
jects derived. Yet. this is an important issue because gaining information 
about a word's meaning is of value only if it can be used to understand 
future encounters with that word. 

Third, the focus of the present stud> differs from those of Werner and 
Kaplan (1952) and van Daalen-Kapteijns and Elshout-Mohr (1981) in its 
consideration of instructional issues. A major goal of this study is to shed 
light on the kind of information that students need in order to acquiie vo- 
cabulary most effectivel) This could then suggest what might be included 
in instruction to make it optimally effective 
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METHOD 



Material 

Tiic materials used in this study consisted of an cxperimentei -created 
meaning acquisition task containing six items, each designee 'ound an 
artificial word. Each item consisted of a sequence of sentences containing 
an artificial wwd and clues to the words meaning. The artificial words 
represented two nouns, two verbs, and two adjectives so that any conclu- 
sion drawn from the study would not be limited to a specific category of 
words. The ta.^k was based on a hypothesized view of an effective process 
of acquiring word meaning from context, which is presented m the next 
section, 

A View of the Meaning Acquisition Proces.s 

The view of the meaning acquisition process to be described was de- 
veloped to serve as a basis for creating a meaning acquisition task. The 
process has as its goal the (Mscovery of a stable meaning for an unfar liar 
word tha* makes sense in, and illuminates the meaning of the contexts in 
which the word appears. No claim is made that the view of the word mean- 
ing acquisition process to be presented covers all instance.> of learning 
words from context. 

The hypothesized process leading to the goal of finding a stable word 
meaning consists of the following sequence. When learner., recognize i 
word within a context as unknown, they select from the context concepts 
thai constrain the meaning of the word. Then the learner seardws for and 
tests meaning candidates within the context. Meaning candidates are de- 
fined as known concepts that seem to fit the constraints selected. Candi- 
dates are tested by matching the contextual constraints with the features of 
the candidate concept, A hypotnesis about the word is then foimed. The 
hypothesis may be vague, such as knowing the word describes something 
in a .legatlvc way, or as precise as a full definition, although obtaining a 
precise definition from one context is probably fairly unusual. If decision 
criteria are not reached, that is, if the hypothesis forr cd Joes not include a 
decision that the word is now known, the process contmues with the next 
encounter of the word in context. 
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With a subscqucni encounter, the learner again selects constraints and 
seanhes for and te,st,s meaning candidates. But between the selection and 
the search is another step, that of coordinating the constraints of the 
present context and prior context(s) In such cases, the testing phase in- 
volves matching the multiple constraints derived from the contexts with the 
features of the car','idate concept. In this v*- information about the word's 
meaning is compiled and refined untn , . nypothesis formed about the 
word meets the decision criteria 

It should be noted that decision criteria are not easily defined It is 
difficult to pinpoint when inforiiiation gathered about a word allows for it 
to be considered known, as knowing a word is not an all-or-nofhi"" propo- 
sition. In this study, decision criteria will be operationalized u simply, 
as matching an unknown word with the correct meaning choice alter being 
presented with context that disallows all other meaning choices 

The Meaning Acquisition Task 

In this section.- a description of the task and its relationship to the hy- 
pothesized meaning acquisition process is provided The stimulus material 
from one of the six items develop'^d for the task is used to exemplify the 
task This item was developed ari/und the artificial word nurp whose des- 
ignated meaning was ordinary. The description begins with a brief over- 
view of the task. First, a single context sentence containing a target word 
was presented, along with choices for the word's meaning. After the initial 
sentences and the choices were discussed, the task moved to the presenta- 
tion of additional contexts whose role was to narriM the possible choices 
for the word's meaning. Eventually, the contexts provided enough informa- 
tion to allow the elimination of all but the designated meaning choice. Af- 
ter the word was linked to its definition, sentences were presented that 
required recognition of appiopriate and inappropriate uses of the word. 
Each item in the task comprised five steps, which will now be described in 
detail. 

S/Cy? /. In the first step of the task, a context sentence containing an 
artificial word was read to the child and six choices for the word's meaning 
were presented, one at a time. The sentence for the artificial word narp 
was: 

"Standing in front of it. we all agreed that it seemed like a natp hoc e." 

The choices presented were: expensive, strangle, brick, shy, ordinary, 
and soft. Children were asked if each choice could be the meaning of the 
vv'ord and why or why not The six choices were selected so that two of 
them could be rejected with reference to only that part of the context imme- 
diately around the word, or the "local context" Here, lor example, the 
meaning choices sh} and soft could be rejected because they are not fea- 
tures of a hou.se, a house would not be described as being soft or shy One 
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of the six choices fit at the local context level but not at the fuller, or more 
"global r context level. For the above sentence, hnck would be a permissi- 
ble feature of house, but would not fit the global context of people agreeing 
that. "It seemed like a brick house." The otht" three choices were permissi- 
ble choices for the new words meaning. 

This first step represents two aspects of the view of the word meaning 
acquisition ;^ wess described earlier First, thj justifications that the chil- 
dren gave for their choices provided evidence of the contextual information 
the children were using to select meaning constraints. Second the chil- 
dren's evaluation of :dch choice as appropriate or inappropriate and their 
justification of choices refiected the testing of meaning candidates within 
the constraints chosen. 

Step 2. In the second step of the task, two additional sentences contain- 
ing the same artificial word as in Step i were presented together. The sen- 
tences presented for the narp item were: 

1. "It was hard finding the right gift because everything in the store 
was so narp I' 

2. "When he's around older pcople,^ Henry acts narp!^ 

The child was told to use information from both sentences to decide if each 
of the same si choices as presented in Step I fit the meaning of the wo^ 
and why or why not. The first sentei.je presented allowed the same threc^ 
choices as the sentence in Step I. that is. for narp, the choices expensive, 
strange, and ordinary , and the other allowed two of those choices and one 
choice that was disallowed for the initial sentence, that is. strange,^ ordi- 
nar\\ and shy. Thus, the child was. ideally, able to reject two choices be- 
cause they fit neither context, two because they fit only one context, and 
accept two choices as possible meanings In the narp example, hruk and 
soft fit neither context, expensive and shy fit only one of the two contexts, 
and strange and ordinary remain as possible meaning choices. This step 
reflects the coordination of two contexts to select constraints and the testing 
of candidates by matching the coordinated constraints with tiie candidate 
features, in the present view of the word meaning acquisition process. 

Step 3. In Step 3. three sentences were presented based on one of the 
sentences shown earlier,, but different detail had been added in each case. 
The three sentences for the narp item were: 

1 . "It looked like a narp house, right at the corner near the bus stop." 

2. "It looked like a fiarp house and most people never thought much 
about it.** 

3. "It looked like a narp house, like all the others on the block.** 
After each sentence, ihe child was asked if it told any more ab.)ut the mean- 
ing of the word, and if so. what In this step, one sciitcnce contained no 
addi» nal information that distinguished the meaning choices- for the 
narp item, it was the bus stop sentence - while the other two gave clues that 





ailowcd a final choice to be determined. This step reflects the view of the 
word meaning acquisition process in that it presents subsequent encounters 
with the word in which mformati(;n about meaning is compiled and re- 
fined. 

Step 4. At the end of Step 3,^ the child was asked what s/he thought the 
meaning of the word was. An additional sentence was presented only if the 
child was incorrect or still unsLMe of the meaning. The sentence for Step 4 
consisted of a strong context that gave explicit clues to the meaning of the 
word. For the narp item, the sentence that was presented depi '^d normal, 
familiar events, giving the child optimal opportunit) io recognize ordinary 
as the correct meaning: 

"On every narp week day. the children \>ent to school and '^eir parents 

went to work." 

The child was then asked if s/iie knew anything more about the word's 
meaning. If still unsure, the child was told the correct meaning;. Step 4 
reflects the aspect of the word meaning acquisition process in wh ch a deci- 
sion is made as to a word s meaning. 

Step 5. In Step 5, six sentences were presented and the chiid was 
asked.^ for each, if it was a "good" sentence, that is. true, or a "bad" s»"n- 
tence. because it was not true. This step was designed so that three senten- 
ces were good and three bad. regarding their use of the artificial word. For 
the narp item, the good sentences were: 

1 . "A narp clock has iwo hands." 

2. "Eating lunch is a narp thing to do." 

3. "It s narp to wear boots in winter weather." 
The bad sentences were: 

I . "People dress up and look narp on Halloween." 

7. "Other people stay away from narp guys." 

?'. "Someone who has magic powers is narp." 
This step corresponds to what can be descr.oed as the goal of the meaning 
acquisition process. That is, tests if the child, having reached decision cri- 
teria about the word (or having been tolu its meaning), can use the knowl- 
edge of the word's meaning to interpret the meaning of further sentence 
contexts. 

Subjects and Design 

The subjects in this sti'dy were 30 fifth graders from a small, urban 
school district in western Pennsylvania. Two groups, a high vocabulary 
ability and a low vocabulary abilit}' group, were formed, with 15 children 
in each group. Criteria for the high and low groups were set after examin- 
ing scores obtained by all the children at the end of their 4th-grade year on 
the vocabulary subtest of the Stanford Achievement Test (Madden, 
Gardner, Rudman, Karlsen, & Merwin, 1973). Children whose vocabu- 
lary scores fell m the middle of the distribution (this turned out lo be grade 
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equivalent scores from 4.2 to 4.7) were eliminated from consideration as 
potential subjects. 

The high ability group was formed with all fifth-grade children for 
whom scores could be obtained (i.e.. excluding children who had entered 
the school in the present school year) who had achieved a grade level 
equivalent score of 4.8 or above. These scores represent high ability for 
this population of children, although scores begmning at this level would 
be considered average rather than high ability in terms of national norms. 
They do indicate an acceptable level of performance for this age level, 
however. The mean score of the high group was 5.8. 

The low ability group was formed with all fifth-grade children for 
whom scores could be obtamed who had achieved a grade level equivalent 
of 4. 1 or below, and who had scored 3.3 or i<Hove on the reading subtest of 
the Stanford This second criterion was added in an attempt to eliminate 
children whose ability was so low a.> to signal possible problems with un- 
derstanding the task requirements. The mean score of the low group was 
3.2. 

The reading subtest scores for the Stanford Achievement Test were 
also calculated for each group. The high group's mean on the reading test 
was 5.8. the same as for the vocabulary test. The reading test mean of the 
low group was 4.4. considerabl> higher than their vocabulary test mean. 

Procedure 

The task was administered by the experimenter individually to each 
child. The items were presented on 3x5 cards and read aloud to the child. 
Responses : tape-recorded and later transcribed for scoring. Because 
pilot work inuicated that the administration of the six items would take 
about an hour, raising the possibilit> of interfering with the child's school 
day as well as his/her abilit) to attend and respond consistently, the task 
was divided into two three-item sessions. 

The items and choices within each item were presented in a fixed o**- 
dei This decision was made because order effects did not seem a risk here . 
since Items were not being compared with each other. The interest was 
individual diffcreiKes. which might artificiall> \ar> more if order of items 
or choices vai led 

Scoring 

Seven scores, two each for Steps I and 2 and one each for Steps 3. 4. 
and 5. were obtained. The seven scores were summed across items. Relia- 
bilit> of the scoring s>steni was determined b> having a second judge score 
2()9f of the data which consisted of the responses to all six items by three 
children from each group, selected random!) from within each group. The 
reliability, which was determined b> the match between the two judges* 
evaluations of each response, was .95. 
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Step I was scored for the two aspects of meaning acquisition that it 
reflected, the selection of constraints and the testing of candidates within 
constraints. For constraint selection, each choice within each of the six 
items was worth 2 points, which were awarded if a child's reason for ac- 
cepting or rejecting a choice was correct and sufficient One pomt was 
awarded if a constraint was chosen that was correct, but not sufficient for 
evaluating the meaning choice. For example, given tne choice expensive 
for the narp sentence, a child would receive 2 points for the response. 
"People might stand in front of a house and think it looks expensive." Such 
a response is correct and sufficient, because it reflects consideration of 
both local and global context levels. Only I point, however, would be given 
for the response. "A house can be expensive." since only the local context 
has been considered. Accepting the choice within the local context of 
**house" would not necessarily mean the choice would be acceptable in the 
sentence, the fit of the choice must be considered within the global context 
before a valid decision could be made. 

The te.stin}; of constraints was worth I point for each choice within 
each Item. The point was awarded if the child correctly evaluated, that is. 
accepted or rejected, the choice, given that some correct constraint, either 
local or global, had been selected. The reason for this preicqu^site was that 
if the child evaluated the choice without using contextual constraints, the 
evaluation would not constitute testing of constraints. 

Step 2 was scored for coordination of two contexts and for testing of 
candidates within the coordinated constraints. For coordinatio,, of con- 
texts, each choice within each item was worth I point, which was earned if 
the child referred to both sentences in justifying the evaluation of a choice. 
For testing within coordinated constraints, each choice within each item 
was worth I point, which was earned if the child correctly evaluated the 
choice, given that both sentences were used in the justification. 

Step 3 w'»s scored for the use of additional contexts to refine word 
nieanin}^. One point was scored for each of the three sentences w ithin each 
Item if the child could correctly explain why the sentence did or did not 
give further clues to the word s meaning. 

Step 4 was worth 2 points per item, which were awarded if the child 
could correctly identify the meaning of the word at the end of S* «:p 3 One 
point was awarded if the child was only able to identify the me ming after 
the additional sentence was presented. 

Step 5 was worth I point for each sentence within each item. / point 
was awarded if the child could c(MTectly evaluate a senteme that used the 
newly 'acquired** word as good or bad and could correctly explain why the 
word did or did not make sense in the context. 
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RESULTS 



The seven scores obtained from the meaning acquisition task each repre- 
sented an aspect of the meaning acquisition process. These aspects were (a) 
selection of constraints from context,^ (b) testing a meaning choice within 
constraints, (c) use of two contexts to constrain meaning chok (d) evalu- 
ation of a meaning choice given the use of two ontexts, (c jse of addi- 
tional contexts to refine word meaning, (t) identification of word meaning 
given contexts that contain direct meaning clues, and (g) discrimination of 
sentences that use or misuse the newly learned words. The data for the high 
and low groups on each of the seven scores obtained were analyzed by / 
tests. 

Prior to collecting data, it was decided that, in addition to the compari- 
sons made on the seven aspects of meaning acquisition, some more fine- 
grained qualitative comparisons of response types would also be made. The 
rationale for seekmg these more fine-grained comparisons was that such an 
examination corld be quite revealing in regard to how children of high and 
low skill handle informanon in meaning acquisition situations. The spe- 
cific comparisons to be made were not established a priori but, rather, were 
directed by patterns that arose within the data. 

A problem with more fine-grained comparisons is that they involve 
reduced sample size. This was particularly true for the high group, spicc 
most comparisons were of error types, and the high group had fewer er- 
rors The result was an exaggerated variability for some comparisons. Re- 
latedly, the small /; and the nonindependent nature of responses being 
categorized made many types of statistical analysis inappropriate. Thus, 
comprehensive analyses were not performed on these comparisons. In 
three '-'^'ecicd cases, however, / tests were used to assess comparisons that 
seemed of particular interest Only those three comparisons are discussed 
here. 

Despite the problems associated with qualitative comparisons, such an 
examination seems worthwhile, since some of the patterns revealed are 
quite compelling in what they suggest about how children of varying skill 
approach the task of acquiring word meaning from context. 
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The results presented are organized around the seven aspects of the 
word meaning acquisition process represented b> the seven scores obtained 
from the task. The fine-grained comparisons are discussed within these 
aspects. 

1 . Selection of constraints from context. The score for selection of con- 
straints depended on the children's use of contextual information to justify 
their acceptance or rejection of the meaning choices in the initial sentence 
presented in the task. High ability children were significantly better able to 
select available constraints, / = 4.47, p = ,001 , This result is presented in 
the first two rows of Table 1 . 

When children justified their meaning choices in some way other than 
using the available contextual constraints, their responses were considered 
incorrect justifications. Types of incorrect justifications were examined as 
a fine-grained comparison. Two types of incorrect justifications were 
prominent in children's responses. They were labeled as nonuse of context 
and misuse of context.' 

Nonuse responses were responses that either gave no information 
about what evidence children had used to evaluate the meaning choice, or 
concerned orthographic or phonological features of the words with no se- 
mantic information. An example of a nonuse response that gave no evi- 

Table I Comparisons of the Two Groups on Seven Aspects of the 
Meaning Acquisition Process 
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dcncc occurred when, asked why the word being considered could or could 
not have a certain meaning, the child cither merely read the sentence, sub- 
stituting the choice for the target word, responded with "It just fits/docsn't 
fitr or said **I don't know." An example of a nonuse response based on pho- 
nological features would be rejecting brick as a possible meaning for mirp 
because "narp sounds pretty different from brick." 

Misuse of context justifications occurred either when the child com- 
bined contextual information with outside information to create a ''scc- 
nario" in which to evaluate a meaning choice, or when the child inferred 
unnecessary constraints that prematurely restricted possible meaning 
choices. Thus, in both types of misuse responses, the child was developing 
constraints that did not exist v/ithin the context. For example, consider a 
scenario which occurred in response to the choice lose, for the artificial 
word bafe in the sentence. "The doctor told her to bufe her glasses.'' A child 
rejected the choice, saying "The doctor told her if she lose her glasses, she 
couldn't get no more." Another scenario example occurred in response to 
the choice, strw ge. for narp in the sentence. ''Standing in front of it. we all 
agreed that it seemed like a narp house." Here, the child accepted strani^e 
as a possible meaning, saying "I think they're looking at it so hard, if you 
look at something, things will start to get blurry and look like they're mov- 
ing." Thus, scenarios represented a kind of free association between the 
context and meaning choice rather than a consideration of the choice's ap- 
propriateness to the context. 

An example of a response that restricts the possible meaning of the 
word occurred in response to the choice, wear, for bafe in the sentence. 
'The doctor told her to bafe her glasses." A child rejected wear as a possi- 
ble meaning for bafe "cause he told her to remove them." {remove was a 
meaning choice that had been presented previously). In cases of restricted 
response, children prematurely narrowed their pool of choices and rejected 
choices that did fit the context. 

Table 2 presents a breakdown by category for each group's incorrect 
justification responses. These results represent 14 subjects per group, 
since one subject in each group had no incorrect justifications The means 
presented in all tables are unweighted means. 

As can be seen from the table, tfie pattern of responses differed be- 
tween the two groups. For the high ability group, the nonuse of context 
category accounted for a greater percentage (65.99t ) of errors than did the 
misuse category (21.5%). However, for the low ability group, the misuse 
category acc(>^ntcd for a more nearly equal percentage of errors as the 
nonuse category (37.4 vs. 43.8). 

To assess differences in the two groups* errors here, a / test was used to 
compare the percentage of misuse responses between the groups This cat- 
egory was tested because it seemed to shed light on errors that can occur in 
assigning meaning to context. 
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Table! Mean Percent Incorrect Justifications m Each Categor> for 
Constraint Selection 





Nonusc ot tontcxi 


Misuxc ot contcM 


Olhcr 


Group 
High 
(70? 


65 9(52) 


21 5 (13) 


12 : (5) 
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(119) 
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Despite the apparent discrepancy in the means lor the high and low 
groups (21.5 vs. 37.4), the difference was not significant, / = 1.5L /? = 
.143. A strong contributor to this result was li'kely due to one subject 
whose only incorrect justification was a single response that fell into the 
misuse category. Thus, this subject received 100% of his errors in this cat- 
egory, while all other children in the group exhibited 50% or less of their 
errors in this category. Thus, there does appear to be at least a trend toward 
differences between high and low ability groups in the types of errors made 
in constraint selection. 

2. Te.uin^i a word choice within coiisuaiius. Given that a child selected 
either partial or sufficient constraints from the context, s/he could then 
score a point if the word choice was evaluated appropriately for the con- 
straints selected. For example, consider the choice brick for narp in the 
sentence, "Standing in front of it, we all agreed that it seemed like a mtrp 
house.*' If the child had identified both local and global constraints, a point 
was scored for testing if the rhild rejected bncL since it does not fit the 
constraints. However, if a child had identified only the local constraint of 
what a house can be, a testing point Aas scored if s/he accepted brick, since 
it fits the constraint identified. 

The high ability group did significantly better in evaluating meaning 
choices within constraints, / = 2.88, /; = .008. This result is shown in ii.c 
second two rows of Table I. Thus, even when constraints were correctly 
identified, the low ability group was at a disadvantage in evaluating mean- 
ing choices as fitting those constraints. 

3. Use of two contexts to constrain mcanini* choices. A score was 
given for use of two context if, when two sentences were presented simul- 
taneously, a child considered both sentences in order to evaluate a meaning 
choice. Note that here only the use of two contexts is at issue, and not 
whether the eventual response was correci. 
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The comparison of the two groups on the use of two c /ntcxts showed a 
significant difference in favor of the high ability group, / = 2.99, p = 
.006. This result is shown in the third two rows of Table I. Thus, when 
presented with two contexts, the high ability children were more likely to 
consider both of them in evaluating a meaning choice. 

4. Evahumon of a meaning choice given use of two contexts. When a 
child used both sentences in considering a meaning choice, another aspect 
of multiple context use came into play, that of whether s/he correctly evalu- 
ated the choice. Differences between the high and low ability groups on 
this aspect were not significant, / = 1 .26, p = .223. As can be noted from 
the fourth two rows of Table I, the variances for the two groups for this 
aspect were discrepant. The variances were significanti) different, p = 
.003, which necessitated the use of separate variance estimates to calculate 
the / statistic. The large variance for the low ability group was likely due to 
4 subjects who used both contexts for evaluating choices in 5 or fewer of 
the 36 occasions to do so, and either used them all accuratel) or all inaccu- 
rately. This resulted in scores of 0 or 1009? . which were discrepant from 
the rest of the group. 

An additional characteristic of this aspect of the word meaning acquisi- 
tion process is that, psychologically, it invokes two parts. The first is judg- 
ing the choices' appropriateness for each sentence, and the second is 
reaching an overall decision about the choice. For those choices in each 
item that could bv rejected from both sentences or accepted in both senten- 
ces, a separate step of reaching an overall decision was not meaningful. For 
example, if a choice was rejected in both sentences, a decision to reject the 
choice as the meaning for the target word would be automatic. In contrast, 
when the choice was accepted in one sentence and rejected in the other, 
those conflicting decisions must be resolved with one final decision. (Of 
course, onl> rejection of the choice can be correct, but, nevertheless, a 
conflict is present due to differential evaluation of the sentences.) Since the 
situation in which the appropriate response to reject in one sentence and 
accept in the other (reject/accept) required an extra processing step, the 
responses for those situations were compared to situations in which it was 
appropriate to reject the response in both sentences (reject/reject) or accept 
it in both sentences (accept/accept). 

lable 3 shows the correct evaluation responses of each group broken 
down to reflect these three situations. These results represent all subjects 
for the reject/reject cases, all high abilit> subjects and 13 low ability sub- 
jects for the accept ^accept cases, and 14 subjects per group for the reject/ 
accept cases. As can be seen from the table, the reject/accept cases stand 
out in two ways. First, the proportion of correct responses is much lower 
here than for the reject/reject and accept/accept cases, for both groups. 
Second, there is an apparent difference between the groups for the reject/ 
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Table 3 Mean Percent Correct Evaluation in Reject/Reject 
Accept/ Accept and Reject/Accept Cases (Step 2) 



Culcjiory 





Rcicci/rcicct 


Acccpi'.Kccpl 


Rcjcct/acccpi 


Group 








Hi^h 


95 7 


79 0 
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(7^) 
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89 % 


71 5 


8 ^ 


(II!) 


(58) 


(4S) 


(5) 
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accept cases. The difference for reject/ accept cases was assessed by a / test 
and found to be significant. / = 2.05. /; = .050. 

Because of the two steps involved in evaluating reject^accept cases, a 
question arises as to what proportion of errors can be attributed to failing to 
correctly evaluate the choice in each sentence and what proportion is due to 
failure to resolve the reject/accept conflict, that is. wrongly accepting the 
choice even though it had been rejected for one of the sentences. Table 4 
presents these results. Fourteen subjects from each group are presented. As 
can be seen from the table, the greater proportion of errors, for both 
groups, is due to incorrect evaluation of one or both sentences rather than 
failing to correctly resolve the conflict. These data indicate that the extra 
processing .>tep required in these cases docs not completely account for the 
lower rate of overall correct evaluation. The greater proportion of errors is 
made in failing to reach a differential decision for the two sentences. 



Table 4 Mean Percent Errors in Evaluation of Two Contexts due to 
Sentence Evaluation and Overall Decision (Step 2) 
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5. Use of additional contexts to refine word meaning. To test children s 
ability to refine their notions of a word's meaning upon further encounters 
with the new word, three sentences were presented. One offered no further 
clues to word meaning, and two did help to further differentiate among the 
choices. Differences in the ability to obtain correct word meaning informa- 
tion from these additional contexts were found to be significant between 
the two groups, / = 2.77, p = .010. This result is shown in the fifth two 
rows of Table I. 

6. Identification of word meaning ^iiven direct ineanin^ clues. If the 
three sentences presented to help children narrow their meaning choices 
were interpreted correctly, only the correct meaning choice remained for 
the target word. Next, children were asked to identify the meaning of the 
target word. If they were unable to do so correctly, an additional sentence 
was presented which gave direct clues to the word s meaning. If the mean- 
ing could not be identified, the child was told the word s meaning. 

The high and low ability groups were shown to differ significantly in 
their ability to identify correct meaning, / = 2.62, p = .014. This result is 
shown in the second to last two rows of Table I . 

7. Discrimination of sentences that use or misuse newly learned 
words. After having received se\cral contexts containing a target word, 
and having produced or been lold the word's correct meaning, children 
were asked to judge sentences that contained the new word as "good" or 
"bad," that is. true or not true regarding the use of the word. Here, children 
were to consider the assigned meaning of the target word within the sen- 
tence, to develop a sentence interpretation, and then to test the validity of 
that interpretation. 

High ability children were significantly more able to meet the require- 
ments of this task, / = 3.56, p = .001. This result is shcy^vn in the last two 
rows of Table I . The difference in the variances for the two groups for this 
aspect might be considered as approaching significance, p = .092. Here 
the pooled variance cstima c was used to calculate the tabled values. How- 
ever, the / value calculated from separate variance estimates also shows a 
significant difference between the groups, / = 3.56, p = .002. 

The errors that children made in discriminating appropriate and inap- 
propriate uses of the target words were examined, and three types of errors 
were identified. They involved context-driven responses, which were de- 
rived only from the surrounding context with no consideration of the target 
words assigned meaning; limited concept responses, which failed to use 
the interdependence of word and context to interpret sentence meaning; 
and misinterpretation responses, which contained an inaccurate interpreta- 
tion of the sentence as a whole.- 

In context-driven responses, children did not consider the assigned 
meaning of the target word to derive an interpretation of the sentence. 
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Rather, cither the target word was ignored and the interpretation based 
solely on the surrounding context, or some other word that had a strong 
association to the context was substituted for the target word. 

Examples of context-driven responses that ignored the word ar^ evalu- 
ating the sentence. "People dress up and look narp (ordinary) on Hallow- 
een" as good "cause people do dress uj^ on Halloween;' or evaluating the 
sentence. "People who arc very happy feel (Upav (stubborn)" as good be- 
cause "people who are happy smile at everyone, say good morning." In 
^uch cases, children either simply confirmed or rejected the validity of the 
surrounding context, or formed some association to it. This seemed to in- 
dicate that children did not allow for a separate meaning of the target word 
within the context. 

Examples of context-driven responses in which substitutions were 
made include judging the Halloween sentence given above as good, saying, 
"It could mean scary," or responding to the happy sentence with, '1 don t 
know of anything to go with it, maybe excited or something." Here children 
allowed for a separate meaning for the word, but that meaning was not 
scmantically independent in that the context of the sentence governed the 
meaning that the children ascribed to the word. 

In limited coneept responses, children used the assigned meaning of 
the target word but failed to use the interdependence of word and context to 
develop a sentence interpretation. That is, children were unable to extend 
their concept of the word meaning to fit the context. An example of this 
includes evaluating the sentence, "If you sign a Unhad (agreement) it\s like 
makmg a promise" as bad, because "a promise and a agreement s two dif- 
ferent things." 

In misinterpretation responses, children gave consideration to the 
assigned word meaning within the context, but arrived at an inaccurate 
evaluation or interpretation of the sentence In some instances of misinter- 
pretation, children disagreed with a good sentence, such as "Sometimes 
you can end a fight by making a linhad (agreement)" because "when they 
fight, they fight, they not supposed to make an agreement when they fight." 
In other instances, children misinterpreted a sentence by distorting it in 
some way, such as evaluating the sentence, "The owner of a movie theater 
would be happy to see a big renhy (crowd) come in" as bad, because "a 
crowd coming in a movie theater would be disturbing everybody." 

Table 5 shws the percentage of each group s errors in Step 5 attributed 
to the response types described. These data represent 12 of the 15 subjects 
in the high group and all of the low group. The percent and frequencies of 
error types may seem discrepant, especially for the high group. This is 
because responses of 2 subjects in the high group were disparate with the 
set of scores for the group. These 2 subjects were responsible for 77% of 
the errors in the context-driven category, while they mad^ almost no other 
errors. 
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Tables 



Mean Percent Errors in Each Category for Sentence 
DiscriniiniJtion (Step 5) 



Calc^orv 



Conicxi'drivon Li:unod concopi MisimcrprcuiUon 



Other 



Group 



High 
(63) 



29.2 <34) 



22 5(8) 



40 0(17) 



S 3(4) 



Low 
(i9i) 



45 9(!12) 



17 5(35) 



15 8(23) 




In the low group, also. 2 subjects evidenced scores in the context- 
driven category that were somewhat disparate with the rest of the group, 
although the disparity was not so great as in the high ability group. These 2 
subjects in the low group were responsible for 429^ of the errors in that 
category. 

Table 5 shows a very different pattern of errors between the two groups 
for the context-driven and misinterpretation categories The context-driven 
errors are particularly interesting because they may yield insights about 
difficulties children encounter w ith the integration of word and context to 
construct meaning. In order to analyze these data so as not to give undue 
weight to the highly discrepant scores, a trimming procedure was used. In 
this procedure, recommended by Winer (I97I) for handling extreme ob- 
servations, equal numbers (in this casc,^ two) of the highest and lowest 
scores are removed from the sample, and the resulting reduced, or 
trimmed, sample is treated as the sample data. The means for the trimmed 
sample were 21 ,6 for the high group and 44, 1 for the low group. The dif- 
ference was assessed by a / te^^* and found to be sitinitlcant. / = 2 29. /; = 



,035, 
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DISCUSSION 



Learning vocabulary through inferring the meaning of new words fro!n 
context has long been a prevalent and highl> recommended technique for 
vocabular) development. However, research has show n thai gainmg word 
meaning Worn context is far from an automatic process, and particularly 
that less skilled students are much less likely to succeed m gainmg meaning 
(Quealy, 1969: Rankin <& Overholser,. 1969) The present study proposed 
specific aspects of the process of acquiring word meaning from context in 
order to mvestigate where within the pmcess differences betw ^n children 
with high and low vocabulary ability occur. 

Three notions about the process of acquiring word meaning from con- 
text can be derived from the results of this study. These notions are, first, 
that the low abilit) group evidenced a misunderstanding of the relationship 
between word and context; second, that the low ability group, and lo a 
lesser extent the high ability group as well, demonstrated a semantic inter- 
ference when considering two contexts simultaneously, and, third, that the 
performance of both groups indicated the complexity of the meaning acqui- 
sition process. 

Misunderstanding of the Relationship Between Word and Context 

The poorer performance of the low ability group in the select n of 
contextual constraints and in the use of ncwl> learned words, as well as the 
nature of their errors within these two aspects, seems to indicate a misun- 
derstanding of the relationship between a word and the surrounding con- 
text. The understanding of this relationship comprises an awareness that 
concepts in conlcxt represent limits that constrain but do not determine 
word meaning. To succeed in deriving word meaning, a learner must sta> 
within these limits, but realize that a range of meanings for the target word 
may be allowed. Using these limits implies a recognition of the type of 
information that is appropriate to the task of deriving meaning, for numer- 
ous associations can be made to a given context, but not all will be sup- 
ported by the context. 

Several excerpts from children's protocols serve to illustrate this notion 
of contextual limits and the differential understanding of the limits shown 
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by the high and low ability groups. Consider a response given by a high 
ability child about the choice luck for the word renhy in the sentence. "Tony 
wanted to join the noisy renhyl* "No (it doesn't mean luck): you can be 
noisy when you get luck, but luck isn't noisy" Here the child has brought in 
an outside association between /;^;/\v and luck, yet she is able to distinguish 
that association from the information that constrains the meaning choice. 
Contrast this response with the following response of a low group child for 
smile on the same sentence: "Yes |it could mean smile], when he want to 
join something he could smile and be all happy" Here an association be- 
tween the choice, smile, and the context is established and used to evaluate 
the fit of the choice, even though it goes beyond the meaning supported by 
the context. 

Next consider a response from a high group child to the choice scared 
for the word depcro m the sentente. "The worried rider couldn't control the 
depcro horse": "It might mean scared, cause somebod> could have shot a 
bullet or something, made it scared, and he couldn't control it "This child 
reasons t)> bringing in an outside event in the form of an example of some- 
thing that could .scare a horse and cause him to become uncontrollable. The 
example she develops helps her to understand the relationship between 
scared and contndlmi^ a horse, and obeys the limits set by the context. In 
contrast, consider the following response from a low group child about the 
choice size for the word Imhad in the sentence, "After working on the prob- 
lem the group was ready to make a linlnur: "Yes; they probably buy a dres,s 
and didn't know what to do, so they pmbably figured out their problem.^ 
and found a size." It seems that here, too, the child is attempting to develop 
a relationship between a part of the context (working on a problem) and the 
meaning choice (size). But he ends up with a scenario thnt is not supported 
by the context, in fact, it does not even hang together as a plausible event 
sequence. A,s these examples demonstrate, working within contextual lim- 
its enables one to extract accurate information about potential word mean- 
ing from context. 

Semantic Interference in Considering^ Two Contexts 

When considermg two contexts for evaluating word meaning choices, 
both groups were ver> accurate in reject/reject cases., somewhat less accu- 
rate in accept/accept cases, and showed much poorer performance in re- 
ject/accept cases. Although this pattern held for 'loth groups, the high 
ability group was found to be more successful in reject/accept cases. 

V/hen two sentence.- were used, the most common response was to 
reject the choice in both sentences. This was true to the extent that not only 
were most reject/reject cases correctly evaluated, but rejecting the choice 
in both sentences was most often the response when accept/accept and re- 
ject/accept cases were incorrectly evaluated. A possible explanation of this 
tendency is the notion of a semantic interference between the two contexts. 
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That is. the meaning obtained from one context is carried over to the other 
and interferes with an accurate evaluation of the second context. Consider 
first the accept/accept cases. The tendency to reject the choice in both sen- 
tences here may stem from difficulty in fitting a word to two contexts that 
reflect somewhat different senses of the word. For example, items for sale 
in a store are ordinary in a somewhat different way than a person i^ ordi- 
nary; boys and girls growing up is different from growing corn; an agrce- 
ment made between two children diffc. s from an agreement that a President 
makes. When considered together. <he two contexts may interfere with 
each other, and because a choice may not seem to fit each context in the 
"right." that is. the same way, it may be rejected. This notion is a specula- 
tion, and the only support that can be offered is that children seemed able 
to make correct judgments in .-lelecting constraints m Step I , when a single 
sentence was presented, about the same choices that were incorrectly re- 
jected in Step 2. when two contexts were given. 

In cases in which the correct response was to reject a choice in one 
sentence and accept it in the other, interference may occur in that a context 
from which a choice can be easily rejected carries over a reject bias to the 
scvond context. For example, the two sentences presented for the depcro 
item were, "The woman at the desk was too depcro to move," and "The 
zookeepcr tried to get the baby lion into the cage, but the lion was too 
depcroT The choice, ^/.v/, can readily be rejected from the sentence about 
the woman, because of the impossibility of being "too fast to move," This 
implication of inaction, then, may carry over to the lion sentence. and/^/,s/ 
is rejected there as well. In support of this notion, it is noted that when 
children consider both sentences here, the choice is rejected in both senten- 
ces in 14 of 18 cases. However, when children attend only to the lion sen- 
tence, fast is correctly accepted in five of the six cases. This pattern of 
rejecting a choice when a sentence is considered in conjunction with the 
other sentence, while accepting the choice for the sentence when it is con- 
sidered alone, appears several times in the data. 

The evidence of semantic interference suggests that multiple contexts 
may impair the ability of low ability learners to derive information from 
context regarding word meaning, at least if they are left to do so on tneir 
own. This issue may also contain a developmental aspect, because of the 
involvement of the nigh ability group in the pattern of poorer performance 
in reject/accept cases. Perhaps, then, it requires a certain amount of se- 
mantic sophistication beyond the level of children in this study to take ad- 
vantage of two contexts particularly when they require different 
conclusions about the appropriateness of a meaning choice. 

Complexity of the Task of Meaning Acquisition 

Certain of the findings of this study serve to underscore the notion that 
acquiring word meaning from context is a complex process in which a se- 
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rics of processing steps must contribute to achieve a successful outcome. 
What this complexity means operationally is that, even under conditions 
that seem nearly optimal, successful outcomes ma> not be forthcoming. 
Specifically, such circumstances arose in three places within the findings of 
this study. 

The first is the finding that low ability children were less able to cor- 
»''*ctly test a meaning choice within constraints they had identified from 
context. In cases of incorrect constraint testing, children succeeded in iden- 
tifying a part of the context that did constrain meaning, but then failed to 
Use it in evaluating their choices. For example,> a child rejected ^w.s.s for 
the sentence. "After working on the problem, the group was ready to make 
a iinhadT saying "they had a problem, and they tried to guess what s the 
matter. They wouldn't be able to sec what s the matter." Hero the child cor- 
rectly relates making a guess to the constraint of trying to solve a problem, 
but ultimately rejects it. seeming to imply that guessing would not be a 
good way to solve the problem. In her final evaluation, then, she doesn't 
use the relationship she established between working on a problen and 
guessing. Thus, even under what w:)uld appear to be optimal conditions, 
that is. the correct identification of constraints and the availability of mean- 
ing choices, successful testing of a choice within constraints does not auto- 
matically occur, at least for children of lower ability. 

Another indication of task complexity occurred in the identification of 
word meaning after the presentation of contexts that eliminated all but the 
correct meaning choice. The low abilit> group was less successful at iden- 
tifying the correct word meaning than was the high group. This speaks to 
the issue of complexity because in this study several contexts for each 
word, developed with ver> deliberate clues, including direct clues to word 
meaning, were presented consecutively to each child individually. Yet. 
even within this very structured environment, differences were found be- 
tween high and low ability groups, 

A third indication of the complexity of the meaning acquisition proc- 
ess was that a simple operationali/ation of learning a word, that is. either 
deriving a cor,ect definition from context or being told the definition, did 
not, for the low ability group. tran.Jate into ability to use the newly learned 
word to interpret subsequent sentences that im*7iediately followed the 
learning task. Thi> suggests that low ability children are not only at a dis- 
advantage in deriving word meaning, but. once worJ meaning is provided, 
they remain at a disadvantage in applying the new word. 

Instructional Implications 

The characterizations of processing discussed in this chapter carry im- 
plications both for instruction in the use of context to derive word meaning 
and for direct instruction of vocabulary. First, three aspects of the process 
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of acquiring word meaning from context were the most directl> implicated 
in the differences between effective and less effective use of context. These 
three aspects, selecting constraints from context, taking advantage of mul- 
tiple contexts, and using new words following initial learning, might be 
considered as possible topics for instruction in using context. However, the 
findings of this study indicate ihat the presentation of effective instruction 
in these areas is not straightforward, since success within these aspects did 
not always yield an overall successful outcome. For example, for the low 
group especially, selecting appropriate constraints did not alwa>s lead to 
getting correct information about word meaning, and the use of two con- 
texts did not guarantee obtaining accurate inforniytion, particularly when a 
choice should have been rejected in one and accepted in another context. 

The way the development of the abilit> to use context is usually ad- 
dressed is to provide children with a wide variet> of contexts that may con- 
tain unfamiliar words, with perhaps some general direction that one shi/Uld 
look within and around the target sentence for clues to word meaning (e,g,. 
Durr. 1976). Less frequently, specific types of clues, such as cau.se and 
effect, synonym, and so forth. ma> be directly introduced. However, the 
findings of this stud> suggest that it is not enough to {each children where 
constraints are located in contexts or the various forms constraints may 
take or to reflect on multiple contexts when a\ailable. What needs to be 
lean.^d is more elusive, such as to what extent outside information can be 
brought to bear without violating the limits of the context, and the amount 
of flexibility allowed in assigning meaning to concepts within the context. 
These notions are difficult to capture in a prescribed set of in.structions or 
rules. To create such instruction, one would need to circumscribe the pre- 
cise knowledge that needs to he brought to bear, and how far from strict, 
denotative interpretations of known words and contextual situations one 
should venture in order to assign meaning to a particular word. 

Work of other researchers supports the notion of the problematic nat- 
ure of deriving word meaning from context and ihe difficult) of overcom- 
ing these problems through instruction Sternberg and Powell (1983) set 
forth a theor> of learning from context that h>pothesi/es that the likelihood 
of learning word meaning from context depends not only on information 
a' aiktble in the context but also on factors such as weeding out irrelevant 
information, integration of information gleaned into a coherent word 
meaning, and usefulness of prior knowledge. These factors are labeled mc- 
diatiii}* variables. In some preliminar> results. Sternberg and Davidson 
(1983) showed that although teaching students to u.se context clues did im- 
prove performance, mediating variables played a substantial role in the 
success of the instruction 

Carnine et al, (1984). ir. reviewing factors contributing to successful 
u.se of context for acquiring word meaning, cite the importance of a reader s 
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past experience in using context- which sets up a kind of "chicken/egg" 
problem. Carnine et al. then instructed students in the use of context clues. 
Although instructed students were able to use context more effectively, the 
authors concluded that a more potent instructional strategy was called for 
to teach context skills to an acceptable level. 

Based on the nature of the task of acquiring word meaning from con- 
text, as demonstrated by the present study and by other researchers, it 
seems that the technique of teacher modeling would be well suited to im- 
prove children's context skills. A teacher could communicate important 
concepts of acquiring word meaning from context by demonstrating the use 
of context to derive contextual constraints, test candidates, compile infor- 
mation about the word s meaning, and eventually interpret subsequent con- 
texts. The use of such a strategy could lead children to follow the 
successful model and avoid the problems shown to characterize a less ef- 
fective meaning acquisition process. 

The suggestion to use teacher modeling for developing context skill 
parallels a discussion by Carnine et al. (1984) about the kind of instruction 
that IS adequate for teaching various cognitive skills. The authors assert 
that while certain conceptually easy skills can be taught through techniques 
such as systematic practice, other, more complex, skills require the use of 
•'systematic modeling and questioning" (p. 201). Carnine and his col- 
leagues have shown the effectiveness of incorporating modeling into the 
instruction of various comprehension skills, such as critical reading 
(Patching, Kameenui. Carnine, Gersten, & Colvin, 1983), study skills 
(Acams, Carnine, & Gersten. 1982), and text-based inferences (Carnine. 
Kameenui, & Woolfson, 1982). 

The use of teacher modeling for the instruction of complex skills is 
also advocated by Collins and Smith (1982) They recommend the tech- 
niques ds a first step in developing comprehension monitoring ability, de- 
scribing It as a "kind of Mow motion film of the way comprehending takes 
place in a sophisticated reader" (p. 175). 

The following example illustrates how a teacher could present a con- 
text containing an unknown word and work through it toward deriving the 
meaning of the word. 

"The worried riJer couldn't control the dcin ro horse " Let\ sec. dqn w must 
tnean something lhat a horsj could he A horse could be well -trained, but, no, 
d rider shouldn't have an> trouble controlling a wcll-traincd horse, so it 
wouldn't mean wcll-trained. Il ha> to be something that would make a horse 
hard to control. Ma>bc siafcd. d horse could he scared, and because he was 
scared, he might ac* up and be hard to control. Or it could be slubhom. be- 
cause horses sometimes do gel stubborn, and when the> do its hard for a rider 
to get them to do what she wants. 
With subsequent contexts, the teacher could show hou additional informa- 
tion might eliminate or confirm certain meaning choices. After exposure to 
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teacher modeling, the children could begin to think aloud the information 
they infer from contexts and receive teacher feedback. Exposure to suc- 
cessful models and interactive practice in deriving information from con- 
texts could give children the opportunity to develop a sense of how to use 
context to take advantage of the information it offers without bringing to 
bear information that is irrelevant or causes interference. 

Modeling also seems an effective technique for helping students to re- 
solve difficulties caused by contexts that reflect different shades of mean- 
ing for a word Consider, for example, the following two sentences 
containing the word ordinary', (a) "There was nothing unusual about the 
day. it seemed as ordinary as any other"; (b) "Sandra didn t care for ortli- 
nary people." In the first sentence, ordinary is in complete harmony with 
the rest of the context-a day that is not unusual. However, in the second 
sentence, ordinary is less expected, yet the context is still plausible. Here. 
ordinary can be inferred to take on the sense of ''z^^^; usual" or "unexciting." 
but the meaning of ordmary does not change to more close l> coincide with 
some meaning that could be expected from the context, such as "bad" or 
"unkind." Findings of this study suggest that the knowledge of how to use 
ordinary to interpret these contexts may not be easily obtained through 
mere exposure to them. But. with the use of a modeling strategy, the task of 
interpreting contexts such as these could be demonstrated explicitly, 

Th- suggestion for the use of a modeling strategy can be extended to 
direct instruction in vocabulary Providing models of interpreting contexts 
containing new words that are being learned could help children to under- 
stand that word meanings have both stable and flexible elements and to 
develop ways to apply '^ords in new contexts and test their appropriateness. 
This type of knowledge about word meanings may lessen the problems 
demonstrated in this study in the use of new words following a learning 
experience that involved only a correct definition. The implication is that 
having a correct definition, or exposure to multiple contexts, is not 
enough -at least for low abilil> children -to allow a word to become a use- 
ful part of one's vocabulary repertoire. Indeed, such limited experience 
may not be sufficient for high ability diildr^n either. Although high ability 
children were more successful in using the ncAl) learned words in this 
study, only a very limited concept of word use was tested, and it was done 
immediately following learning. 
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